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THE RACE FOR 


AIR ARMAMENTS 


N a statement delivered in the House of Com- 

mons on July 19 Stanley Baldwin, Acting 
Prime Minister, announced that the British gov- 
ernment would proceed at once with a new 
armament program calling for construction of 
41 air squadrons to be completed before the end 
of 1938. He made no effort to conceal the fact 
that this decision had been influenced by the in- 
ternational crisis produced by Germany’s re- 
armament program and the continued failure of 
the Disarmament Conference to reach an agree- 
ment. While the British program is described as 
tentative and subject to revision in the light of 
future developments, it marks a definite turning 
point in British policy which may profoundly 
affect the international situation. 


An increase in the British air force has been 
foreshadowed for several months. Following the 
unsuccessful disarmament mission of Anthony 
Eden to Berlin and other European capitals in 
January, the British government warned that it 
would be compelled to look to its own defenses 
if a disarmament agreement could not be ob- 
tained. Again on March 9 Mr. Baldwin informed 
Parliament that in such an event the National 
government “will see to it that in air power this 
country shall no longer be in a position of in- 
feriority to any country within striking distance 
of our shores.” Action on the new program was 
deferred, however, until after the inconclusive 
meeting of the armament conference at Geneva 
on May 29 and the Barthou visit to London on 
July 8-10.* 

Measured by the standards of Mr. Baldwin’s 
March declaration, the official program is rela- 
tively moderate. The total strength of the British 
air force today is approximately 1,400 planes, of 
which 840 are first line. The new program of 
41 squadrons will add approximately 460 fighting 


*Vera Micheles Dean, “Freezing the European Status Quo,”’ Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, July 20, 1934. 


planes, increasing the first line forces to 1,300, 
and the total strength to 1,860. Even with this 
addition, Great Britain will be inferior to France, 
which has about 3,000 military airplanes, of 
which 1,650 are first line. This figure will be 
increased by the authorization of 980,000,000 
francs for new construction during the coming 
year, voted at the last session of the French Par- 
liament. The Soviet Union, with nearly 3,000 
planes of all types, and Italy, with approximately 
2,000, also remain numerically superior. Both of 
these countries, as well as Japan, have already 
embarked on extensive air development programs 
which emphasize the importance attached to this 
new unlimited weapon of warfare. In the United 
States the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee headed by Newton D. Baker, published on 
July 22, promise new support for the War De- 
partment plan to increase the Army Air Corps 
to an active strength of 2,300 planes. 

From the declarations of official spokesmen it 
is apparent that the British government is less 
concerned with the superiority of France than 
with the reported—but as yet unpublished—plans 
for German rearmament in the air. In Paris the 
British program is hailed as one more evidence of 
the Anglo-French rapprochement which has taken 
tangible form in the military conversations be- 
tween the two general staffs and the active British 
espousal of the Eastern Locarno pacts originally 
sponsored by France and the Soviet Union. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


Germany Against the World 

The struggle between the Nazi government 
and its creditors reached a critical stage on July 
17, when the Reichsbank seized the monthly de- 
posits of special revenues which it held to insure 
service on the Dawes loan. This move was pre- 
cipitated by the action of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements which, in accordance with the 


terms of the Dawes loan agreement, had in- 
structed the Reichsbank to block all revenues 
from German customs and taxes on tobacco, beer 
and spirits, on which the Dawes loan is a prior 
charge. The last shred of German credit abroad 
has now vanished. 

Before taking this retaliatory action, the Reich 
had attempted to use the moratorium in bargain- 
ing for trade concessions from some of its credi- 
tors. Yielding to the pressure of Great Britain’s 
unfavorable trade balance with Germany, which 
would have enabled the British government to 
impound all German balances in England, the 
Reich agreed on July 1 to exempt British holders 
of Dawes and Young loans from the moratorium. 
On July 16 it was reported that agreement had 
been reached “in principle’ by France and Ger- 
many. The American government on the same 
day filed a vigorous note in Berlin, protesting 
against the Reich’s discriminatory treatment of 
American holders of Dawes and Young loans. 
The United States, which sells approximately 
twice as much to Germany as it purchases in re- 
turn, is in a more difficult position than the other 
creditor nations. For the first six months of 
1934, the German adverse trade balance totaled 
216,000,000 marks. Washington, however, has 
consistently maintained that a mere display of de- 
pleted balances is not sufficient evidence of a 
debtor’s desire to meet its obligations, and that 
the policies of the German government are in no 
small measure responsible for its present diffi- 
culties. 

These difficulties are meanwhile becoming in- 
creasingly acute. The food shortage caused by 
prolonged drought makes it imperative for the 
Reich to import foodstuffs despite its lack of for- 
eign exchange. The Nazis are taking severe 
measures to prevent a further rise in the cost of 
living; stringent restrictions have been imposed 
on the importation of all raw materials; vege- 
table oils and animal fats are being rationed; the 
textile industry has been placed under control of 
a government commission. All German industry 
has in fact been increasingly subjected to Nazi 
red tape which threatens to strangle it, since the 
proverbially efficient German bureaucracy is 
hampered by inexperienced Nazi appointees. The 
Nazi leaders meantime declare that German in- 
ventiveness and energy will win through. No 
constructive measures, however, have as yet been 
adopted to alleviate the domestic situation and 
relieve the complete international isolation of the 
Reich which amounts to what has been termed a 


“phantom boycott.” MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Page Two 


Dissension in the French Cabinet 


The charges which M. André Tardieu made 
against Radical Socialist leaders on July 18, be- 
fore a parliamentary commission of inquiry in- 
vestigating the Stavisky case, threaten to revive 
the bitter factional struggle which Premier 
Doumergue’s rule had temporarily suspended. 
M. Tardieu, a Right leader and minister without 
portfolio in the Doumergue Cabinet, denied alle- 
gations that Stavisky had written a check payable 
to him, charging the check stub had been forged, 
and asserted that Edouard Herriot and Camille 
Chautemps had been aware of Stavisky’s activi- 
ties during their terms of office. Tardieu’s ac- 
cusations confronted the Radical Socialist party 
with a difficult choice. M. Herriot, who is also a 
minister without portfolio, could not pass by the 
Tardieu charges in silence. He was forced either 
to resign or to demand the resignation of M. 
Tardieu; either of these courses would have ter- 
minated the political truce imposed by Premier 
Doumergue. M. Herriot’s position was rendered 
particularly delicate by the general belief that 
M. Tardieu had intended to discredit the Radical 
Socialists and to force a new election, in which 
the Right forces might gain at the expense of the 
Left. 

The Cabinet meeting on July 20 failed to ad- 
just the dispute, which was referred for final de- 
cision to Premier Doumergue, then vacationing 
at his home near Tournefeuille. On July 22 
President Lebrun pleaded for cessation of par- 
tisan activity during the period of political truce. 
Premier Doumergue, who returned to Paris on 
July 24, is expected to settle the Tardieu-Herriot 
conflict, perhaps by persuading M. Tardieu to ex- 
plain that he was merely responding to personal 
attacks and had not intended to disturb the truce. 
Such a solution, however, may not succeed in re- 
laxing the tension between the Right and the 
Radical Socialists, which is likely to become acute 


in the future. DAVID H. PoPpPER 
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